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PEASANT AND COW 

FROM A DRAWING BY PROF. M. LIEBERMANN 

{Original at the Royal National Gallery, Berlin) 
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AX LIEBERMANN 

AND HIS ART 

BY S. C. DE SOISSONS 



U artiste est un soldat qui des rangs d\me armee 
sort, et marche en avant y — ou chef] — ou deserteur. 
And, in fact, while the civilisation of the masses 
tends to make every one alike, with similar 
sentiments, aims and desires, and consequently 
the same characters, the artist must be in con- 
tradiction to such civilisation ; he must be, to a 
certain degree, savage, to stand far in front 
of the ranks — alone — and to shine with his 
individuality of temperament, no matter even 
if it be odd. This quality one cannot acquire, 
it must be within one, and it is one which 
the whole of the external surroundings of the 
artist's life tends to destroy. From the very 
first the schools and academies with their central, 
general system of education, which pays no 



attention to individualities, try to kill originality, 
to put it beneath the level of accepted aesthetic 
rules by which they would bound every one. 
Many thanks for the inspiration supported by 
rules as by stilts ! 

It is true that there are in Art, let us say in 
painting, rules without which painting would 
not be painting — those rules being at the same 
time the absolute material condition of the 
existence of the art itself. Such are — perspec- 
tive, harmony of colours, light and shade ; but 
those rules do not bound an individuality. 
There are not for every talent the same rules 
of composition, arrangement of lines, taste, em- 
ployment of such and such different forms and 
combination of colours, because those are pre- 
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MAX LIEBERMANN 



cisely the means of expressing individuality, and, 
as a consequence, of taking in Art such a position 
as that of which Alfred de Musset speaks in the 
lines quoted above. 

One of those artists, who is, in Germany, 
a leader and an army in himself, whose indi- 
viduality is such that one cannot find any 
affinity between it and those who surround him, 
is Max Liebermann. 



phrenetic combinations of fantastic phenomena 
are only monstrous representations of the real 
relation of things between them. 

Max Liebermann's fancy makes no effort to 
create monstrosities and oddities. Its essence is 
the representation of the common manifesta- 
tions of life and the relation of man towards 
them by means of true form. 

Every object, every phenomenon represents 




A BEERGARDEN IN ROSENHEIM 
BY PROF. MAX LIEBERMANN 

(From the Painting at the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris) 

Fancy is a quality of the mind whose creative 
power is generally over-estimated. Much has 
been said and written about 'Wings of fancy, 
soaring in boundless infinity of space and carry- 
ing the human spirit far beyond everything that 
is human.' But the fact is that the boundaries 
of its flight are far narrower. Neither Indian 
Art, nor the dusky dreams of mediaeval fancy, 
nor the mad vagaries of the apocalypse, rise to 
the height of the act of spontaneous creation of 
forms whose shapes are not to be found in 
Nature. 

All the most fantastic and odd beings are 
scarcely caricatures of real beings ; all the most 



quite a different essence, which depends on who 
is looking at it and from what point of view. 

A beggar soliciting alms is, for a student in 
economics, a cipher in the statistics of the welfare 
of a country ; for a philanthropist he is a motive 
for a good deed ; for a policeman an offender ; 
for a surfeited bourgeois a disagreeable reminder of 
the dark side of life ; for a painter a certain 
character, expressed by certain shapes and 
colours ; in a word, each sees in him that which 
he can perceive through the glass of his peculiar 
mind. 

But a painter is also a man for whom the 
economical and social questions have some inte- 
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SKETCH OF A GIRL READING {By permission of Messrs. B. and P. Cassirer) 

BT PROF. MAX LIEBERMANN 

(Original at the Royal National Gallery, Berlin) 
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rest ; he can feel and think as well as anybody 
else, and he tries to express his feelings and 
thoughts by means of his art. 

On the other hand, a painter, independently 
of his pan-human sentiments, thoughts and ten- 
dencies, can look on Nature only from the point 
of view of a painter — can see in it certain rela- 
tions of colours, lights and shapes, and in repro- 



thoughts. He tries neither to convince, nor to 
enrapture, nor to convert the man who gazes at 
his work. 

He tries to turn the surface embraced by the 
frames into Nature, with all the preciseness of the 
logic of its certain phenomena, and with all the 
accidentally which human life represents on its 
background. 




{B\ permission of Messrs. li. and P. Cassirer) 

iluction of those phenomena he sees the only aim 
and result of his creative power. 

Max Liebermann's pictures do not represent 
his personal views on the problems of life, their 
purpose is not to awaken in the spectator such 
and such ideas — they simply represent certain 
phases of life, from the side of a spectator. 

The spectator, while looking at his pictures, 
can think what he pleases, as if he were looking 
on the reality — the painter cares nothing for his 



A DUTCHWOMAN 

BY PROF. M. LIEBERMANN 

Man, as he paints him, is one of the many 
shapes found in Nature — with certain local 
colour. But that shape once introduced into 
the picture, is used by the painter with all its 
peculiarities of expression and movement — 
naturally — as much as a certain scene produces 
such manifestations of life. 

Max Liebermann is a true painter, in the most 
precise meaning of the word, and as such he 
remembers that li^ht and air give expression and 
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GERMAN AND ITALIAN PAINTING 



life to objects, therefore his pictures represent 
everything which in Nature is the life of colour 
and light. 

The German critics called Max Liebermann 
a revolutionist, and they were right from their 
point of view, accustomed as they were to find 
in their art exhibitions, scenes, a hundred times 
repeated, from life in the Tyrol, figures painted 
from well-known models with red nose and 
waistcoat to match, German girls, smiling con- 
ventionally, mannikins from Piloti's school and 
other productions of local art, amidst colourless 
quietude. 

Galleries filled with works of the Italian school, 
as well as with masters of that of Cologne, had 
taught them that the old masters made their 
pictures by means of very luminous spots, har- 
monised according to the law of complementary 
colours. They cared nothing for the natural 
relations of the colour of objects. The sky was 
for them only a blue spot, and so with the colour 



of tree, clothing or earth. Their pictures are 
flat, always of the same tone and revolving, as 
far as the number of colours used goes, in limits 
scarcely over-stepping the six primitive colours. 
They are only coloured tapestry, in which 
separate spots have the shape of man, his furni- 
ture, weapons, or the forms of animals or plants. 

Even such colourists as Titian and the other 
Venetians, in their pictures stand in the same 
position as far as colour goes, although in their 
portraits there appears another, more compli- 
cated, broader conception of the harmony of 
colours — a conception which is seen in later 
works of the Neapolitan School, and in some 
pictures by Spanish painters, but which, precisely 
speaking, arose and attained its full development 
in Dutch painting and in our own times pro- 
duces perfect and ' all-round ' works. 

Makart, Munkaczy, all Munich painters, 
employed in their pictures that roughly-taken 
harmony of colours. They painted in the slight 




* PREP A RIN G CONSERVES ' 
BY PROF. M. LIEBERMANN 
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WOMAN AND CHILD 

BY PROF. M. LIEBERMANN 

(By permission of 

Messrs. B. and P. Cassirer) 



shades of local colouring in dark-brown sauce ; 
those colours cold in the high lights, having the 
shadow coloured with a warm tone, were painted 
in accordance with the logic of contrasting 
tones supplied by the interior. 

Max Liebermann was called a revolutionist 
because he overturned that old-fashioned way of 
painting. He knew, or he has learnt, that 
every object in Nature lias its peculiar last- 
ing colour, which in painting is called local. 
But this colour, under the influence of different 
lights, neighbourhood of other colours, distance 
from the eye and many other reasons, changes ; 
relatively to other local colours, however, it 
always preserves its peculiarity. As the forms 
of objects take different shapes under the influ- 
ence of light, the same thing happens with 
colours. In Nature the slightest disorder in that 



harmony immediately changes the relations of 
tones, and tends to produce a new but equally 
harmonious combination of them. One must 
imagine the riches of local colours, the thou- 
sands of tones originated by means of radiation 
and reciprocal colouring, the originality of an 
infinite quantity of secondary broken half-tones, 
in order to be able to understand the richness of 
the material which Nature presents to the painter 
if he determines to regard her from that stand- 
point. 

It seems that the principal factor in the evo- 
lution of the colourist in this direction was the 
study of landscape. There, in the full glare of 
light, while all the local colours were intense 
and while the play of light represented an infi- 
nite variety, the Dutch painters conquered a 
new and magnificent country for Art. 
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That was the reason, peihaps, why Max 
Liebermann went to Holland to study his art 
with Israels, through whom, according to Franz 
Meissner, he developed into a Millet. How 
much of truth is in that statement I shall not 
attempt to question ; I suppose even the artist 
himself could not honestly affirm, because of 
the difficulty, almost impossibility, of defining 
the factors acting within us, especially in an 
object — we should say more precisely, feeling — 
so difficult to seize as Art. 



sity of making a living, but because of his great 
love for Art — whose masterpieces he could, as a 
wealthy man, purchase — he has preferred to 
create them himself and thus experience still more 
intense artistic sensations. 

Max Liebermann is not as the majority of his 
countrymen artists, a literary or metaphysical 
mind whose thought gradually comes to light, 
and becomes covered progressively with natural 
images. No, with Liebermann the intellectual 
operation begins only with actual contact with 




' THE RECREATION GROUND ' 
BT PROF. M. LIEBERMANN 



The task or a colourist, of a landscape 
painter, has become greatly complicated. That 
which one was able to express by a repetition 
of the imitation of the brain has now become a 
complicated work in which intelligence and 
self-consciousness are necessary. Without the 
closest observation of Nature from every side ; 
without the continual remembrance of every 
change in the phenomenon of light, influenced 
by the time of day, weather, the moisture hang- 
ing in the air and other factors, one can do 
nothing in that direction. 

The merit of Max Liebermann is the greater, 
if one takes into consideration that he has set 
himself such a hard task, not through the neces- 



the things themselves. He paints only such 
landscapes as he sees, such silhouettes as strike 
him, such effects of light and shade as impress 
him and awaken suddenly ideas which were 
dormant in him. Liebermann's conception comes 
directly from the observation of Nature. He was 
in a garden and saw girls walking among the 
trees, sitting on a bench, bathed in luminous 
light, and he painted the picture called In the 
Park. Again, he was walking on the beach and 
noticed women mending nets, hence his other 
picture, Net-menders. The Berlin National 
Gallery has purchased the painting called The 
Flax-spinners^ conceived by the artist when he 
saw the Flemish women standing and spinning 
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flax for that famous Dutch table-cloth. Prome- 
nades on the Dunes have furnished him with 
many subjects for simple charming pictures of 
men walking across, or young girls watching 
cows or sheep. Then that c gemiitlich ' German 
beer-garden inspired him with two glorious 
pictures. It would take up too much space to 
enumerate all the works of this indefatigable 
toiler, who, although only about fifty years old, 
has produced a great number of pictures, drawings 
and sketches. From all his works is reflected 
that artistic feeling which he expresses upon his 
canvas. 



To those who care sufficiently for Max Lieber- 
mann's art to make it of importance that they 
should become familiar with some details of his 
life, we would say that he began to study Art in 
the same city in which Goethe lived such a long 
and glorious life ; that two years after that war so 
disastrous to France and of such sad memories, he 
went to Paris, where he met Munkaczy, but 
happily for German art and for himself, was not 
influenced by that unjustly famous Hungarian 
painter, whose pictures were besmeared with 
asphalte on which there were white lights and 
with coloured, generally red, laths ; then he went 




PORTRAIT OF PROF. VtRCHOU' 
RY PROF. M. LIEBERMJSN 
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DUTCHWOMAN AT THE WINDOW 
BY PROF. MAX LIEBERMANN 
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HAYING GRACE 

BY PROF. MAX LIEBERMANN 



to Barbizon, where he met Millet, Corot, Dau- 
bigny and Rousseau ; then his biographers speak 
of his visit to Holland, of the influence of Israels, 
and after his return to Berlin, of that of Menzel ; 
they also relate other tales and stories, which if 
not exact, are at least ornamental, for all those 
<rlorious French, Dutch and German names sound 
well in an essay about an artist. But we thought 
that the reader would derive more benefit from 
our effort to characterise Max Liebermann's 
practice in the world of Art, therefore have we 
written at length of it. 

We have tried to make it clear that in Nature, 
and especially in subjects produced by man, 
colours are not always of the same strength — 
harmonized among themselves as the supple- 
mentary colours — but that modern harmony of 
colours in painting, arranging them according to 
the tone of the light employed in a picture, keeps 



them in balance. That Max Liebermann is one 
of the foremost painters, because he takes the 
local colours of most contradictory poles and 
harmonizes them with supplementary colours in 
such a way that the colour of the paint melts 
entirely into natural colour of objects, seen under 
certain conditions of light, and from a certain 
distance. And that by such conception of colour, 
he is able to bring out from the canvas a perfect 
illusion of space. 

As such conception of the harmony of colours 
in painting is based entirely on the phenomena 
of colours observed in Nature, and as Nature is 
infinite in their variation, so Max Liebermann's 
characteristic, like the characteristic of the Dutch 
painters of the XVIIth century, is many-sided- 
ness ; the result of which is that he can make 
pictures quite different from any he has already 
made. 
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